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OCTOBER 18, 1929 


Dr. Mildred S. Wertheimer of the Re- 
search Department has returned to New 
York after six months of extensive study 
in Central Europe and the Balkans, dur- 
ing which time she also attended the 
Hague Reparation Conference and the 
League Assembly. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HE record of Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 

ald’s American visit is one of extraor- 
dinary accomplishment. He has suc- 
ceeded in improving Anglo-American re- 
lations while at the same time dispelling 
the suspicions of other nations. He has 
given to the Anti-War Pact a moral force 
which makes it a still more powerful in- 
strument than before in the hands of 
public opinion. He has increased the 
prospect of a successful naval disarma- 
ment conference. And he has accom- 
plished these ends by the transparent sin- 
cerity of his own high political faith. The 
expressions of affection and respect which 
have come from the American people are 
a fitting tribute to his exceptional quali- 
ties as an advocate of peace. 


Mr. MacDonald spent six of his twelve 
days in the United States in Washington 
and at President Hoover’s camp on the 
Rapidan. Two concrete and immediate 
results developed from the conversations 
that took place between the two men. On 
October 8 Great Britain sent invitations 
to the United States, France, Italy and 
Japan to attend a five-power naval con- 
ference in London in the latter part of 
January. And on October 9 Mr. Mac- 
Donald and President Hoover issued a 
joint statement concerning the conclusions 
to which their discussions had brought 
them. 


The official statement declared that the 
peace pact had been the starting point of 
their discussions, which were guided by 
the hope that the two governments would 
be able to settle their own differences on 
naval matters and also contribute to the 
larger problem of peace confronting all 
nations. Between now and the calling of 
the five-power conference in January, 


both governments would continue conver- 
sations with the other powers concerned 
in order to remove as many difficulties as 
possible before the official negotiations 
begin. 

In referring to the mutual relations of 
the two countries as a result of the new 
situation created by the peace pact, the 
statement continued: 

“We approach old historical problems from 

a new angle and in a new atmosphere. On 
the assumption that war between us is ban- 
ished, and that conflict between our military 
and naval forces cannot take place, these prob- 
lems have changed their meaning and char- 
acter, and their solution, in ways satisfactory 
to both countries, has become possible.” 

If this declaration gave rise to any mis- 
givings in other countries, they were dis- 
pelled by the speeches of the Prime Min- 
ister in New York before the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Reading a carefully prepared statement 
in the midst of an otherwise extempora- 
neous speech before the Council on For- 
eign Relations, Mr. MacDonald said: 

“I want to say quite definitely and clearly, 

I want the whole world to know it, and I say 
it without any reserve or any withholding of 
any kind whatever, that during the entire 
course of our conversations there has never 
been any idea of an exclusive understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
There has been —s discussed which the 
two governments would not be happy to see 
discussed on the same basis with all the pow- 
ers in the world. The understanding we have 
been trying to establish will always be incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory until it has become 
the common possession of all the nations on 
the face of the earth.” 

The action of Premier Briand in in- 
structing Ambassador Claudel to express 
to the United States the French govern- 
ment’s gratification over the success of 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s visit to the 


United States shows that the French gov- 
ernment no longer fears that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit to the United States pre- 
sages an Anglo-American alliance. 

In the invitations to the forthcoming 
naval conference it was stated that cer- 
tain provisional and informal agreements 
had been reached by the United States and 
Great Britain. These included recognition 
of the peace pact, the principle of naval 
parity, reconsideration of battleship re- 
placement, and adherence to the former 
British and American attitude in regard 
to the total abolition of submarines. In 
the latter question, however, it was recog- 
nized that no final settlement could be 
reached except in conference with the 
other naval powers. 

In conclusion, the invitations expressed 
the hope that by means of the conference 
a text might be elaborated to facilitate 
the task of the League of Nations Pre- 
paratory Commission and of the subse- 
quent general disarmament conference. 

This fina! sentence has given rise to 
some misunderstanding. It was promptly 
interpreted in France as a concession to 
the French viewpoint, which favors a 
“provisional agreement” at London sub- 
ject to the approval of a general disarma- 
ment conference held under the auspices 
of the League. In Washington the State 
Department insisted that any naval agree- 
ment signed in London would be final and 
that the wording of the invitation merely 
made it clear that a separate naval agree- 
ment would facilitate the tasks of the 
League of Nations Preparatory Commis- 
sion and of the subsequent general dis- 
armament conference. 

The United States and Italy have al- 
ready accepted the invitation to the Lon- 
don conference. While the other two 
powers have not yet officially replied, 
Japan and France have indicated their 
intention to participate. Ww. '. S. 


Jugoslav Reorganization 


ROYAL decree of October 3 has or- 

dained that henceforth the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is to be 
officially known as Jugoslavia. This for- 
mal adoption of an already familiar name 
is accompanied by far-reaching and spec- 
tacular changes in the internal organiza- 
tion of the country. The three former 
units are merged in one. The names of 
Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia are no longer 
to be used. Gone, too, are the names of 
Dalmatia, Macedonia, Montenegro, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The former thirty- 
three provinces are abolished. In their 
places have been established nine banats, 
cutting across the former regional bound- 
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aries in most cases, and bearing names of 
the rivers which flow through or beside 
them. 

When the present dictatorship was es- 
tablished on January 6, 1929, the stability 
of the Triune Kingdom was threatened 
by a vigorous autonomist movement in 
Croatia. Separatism had been given an 
unexpected fillip the preceding June by 
shootings in the Skupshtina at Belgrade, 
as a result of which Stepan Raditch, the 
Croatian separatist leader, and some of 
his associates lost their lives. By January, 
feeling in Croatia had reached such a 
pitch that King Alexander concluded that 
he must make use of his own persona] 
prestige if the kingdom were to be suc- 
cessfully consolidated and if it were to 
achieve ultimately the spiritual unity it 
did not at the moment possess. Accord- 
ingly, the Skupshtina was dissolved and 
a dictatorship established, with a strict 
censorship of the press and a rigorous sup- 
pression of political parties of all com- 
plexions. 


King Alexander’s decree is an admis- 
sion that the original post-war experiment 
in his kingdom has proved to be impracti- 
cable. It has been impossible to create a 
unified Jugoslav nation on the foundation 
of the traditional regional loyalties of 
people inhabiting territories which have 
been associated with Jugoslavia only since 
the World War. Now a fresh experiment 
is introduced which substitutes new in- 
ternal boundaries for the old ones, and 
provides that in six of the nine new banats 
Serbs shall form the majority of the popu- 
lation. The boundaries of Croatia and 
Slovenia are not materially altered. But 
the form of government which is expected 
to be set up in each of the nine banats 
makes it seem probable that for some time 
to come even in Croatia little opportunity 
will be given to separatists to obtain 
positions of authority. 


It is expected that a new constitution 
will be proclaimed in January, giving to 
each banat a nominated Diet; these Diets 
in turn will appoint delegates to an ad- 
visory assembly at the Jugoslav capital, 
Belgrade. Furthermore, it is anticipated 
that a Senate, also exercising advisory 
powers, will be established in Zagreb, the 
old Croatian capital. Pending the relaxa- 
tion of censorship regulations, it is im- 
possible to determine accurately the 
opinions of the people with respect to the 
proposed changes; it may be taken for 
granted, however, that it is the intention 
of King Alexander to do his utmost to 
bring about the success of his new experi- 


ment. E. P. M. 


